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Original. 
AS GOOD AS ANY BODY. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR, 


*“ Humsxe to her! O no, indeed! I am as good as she is, any day.” 
“The best are they who act the wisest, Mar 
of Mrs. Wheatly 


“T cannot sav that I understand what you mean by that remark, 


aret,”’ was the calm, but earnest reply 


ro 
ro 
o> 


%? 


the young lady 
said, 

“ You say that you are as good as Mary Clarence. If so, your goodness will show 
itself in external acts that indicate a higher measure of wisdom than Mary possesses. 
Here isa criterion by which to prove yourself. Youare either better than Mary, or she 
is better than you, and it shall be to you a matter of no ordinary interest to ascertain, 
if possible, which has the pre-eminence.” 

* You talk strangely, Mrs. Wheatly,”’ Margaret Embury said, looking into the face 
of her friend with something of surprise on her countenance. “I don’t see but that 
fam as good as any body I’ve come of as good family, I know, as Mary Clarence, 
or any body else.” 

“Your parents, Margaret,’ replied Mrs. Wheatly, “were excellent persons, and 
highly esteemed. I knew them well, and always looked upon them as my most val- 
ued friends. But, what they were, adds nothing to your worth. You are only to be 
valued by what you are. And as there are relative degrees of goodness, you must as 
necessarily fall below some as rise above others. But what do you mean by goodness, 
in the sense in which you use it? It would be well to understand that.”’ 


? 


*“]T don’t know, Mrs. Wheatly, that I can explain my meaning fully,” Margaret 
said, in a tone somewhat changed and more subdued. “T meant, that I was as good 
by nature as she was. That we were equals, and that, therefore, there was no reason 
why I should put myself in a position beneath her, or permit her to assume a position 
of superiority.” 

“ And it seemed to your mind, that, by going to her, confessing your faulf, and seck- 
ing reconciliation, you would be acknowledging that you were beneath her? Or, 
would, m other words, be humbling yourself to her?” 

“Certainly it did; and does now.” ® 

“ As I view things, Margaret,” Mrs. Wheatly replied, “you would, in that case, 
have been elevating yourself.”’ 

“T cannot understand how that could possibly be, Mrs, Wheatly.” 
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‘In the effort to enable you to see this, then, let me first direct your mind to the 
emphatic declaration of the Lord when on earth—‘ Blessed are the peace makers!’ 
He did not say that they were debased or humbled—but ‘blessed.’ To be a peace 
maker in the eyes of Him who made us, and whose infinite goodness and wisdom ena- 
bles Him to see all that is good and wise in his creatures, is to be elevated and blessed, 
instead of being debased and made unhappy. And in his example, how much of un- 
bounded goodness was manifested. Think of what he did to reconcile us unto himself, 
and elevate us,from a position in which we hated Him and despised and set at naught 
his precepts. Suppose He had left us to come to him. Suppose he had said, ‘ Let 
them come to me—I have done nothing.’ Where would we now have been? And, 
surely, if in thus seeking us out, he did not violate the divine goodness of his charac- 
ter, how can we violate the good that we think to be in us, by imitating his example ?”’ 

“But there is one great difference in the cases,” Margaret said, who had been lis- 
tening attentively. 

“In what does that difference consist, Margaret ?”’ 

“It consists in this. In the Lord’s coming upon earth, for the purpose of redeem- 
ang his creatures, he stood in the light of a faultless being seeking to reconcile to him- 
self, beings who were fallen, debased, and guilty of haying grossly offended him. He 
was not humbling himself and putting himself below them, but actually bringing them 
up to himself.” 

“ Well?” 

‘¢ My case, as regards Mary, is very different. We are both to blame—and our con- 
dition is equal. The question then is, who shall first humble to the other? or in other 
words, let the other triumph over her ?”’ 

‘You put the case in a false light, Margaret.” 

“«T don’t think so.” 

“] will try and make it apparent,” Mrs. Wheatly said, in her mild way. “The 
question, as I view it, should rather be this. Which shall first triumph over the evil 
in herself? Which shall first put away from her own mind that which prevents a re- 
conciliation? Cannot you see it in this light?” 

“ Not clearly.” 

“Then it is because you have permitted something evil and selfish to obscure your 
mind. Butisthere not at least the appearance of some truth in what I have just said?”’ 

“QO yes. But it is only a glimmering of truth.” 

“Look at that feeble, glimmering light more steadily, Margaret, and, at the same 


’ time, let any idea of your own individual consequence recede from your mind. In 


doing so, I trust that you will be enabled to see the truth more clearly. Now, try and 
put yourself in Mary’s place, and imagine how you would feel and act under the cir- 
cumstances. You have said some unkind words to her—think how they must cause 
her to feel something of indignation towards you; and do not blame her for such feel- 
ings any more than you blame yourself for the same. And do not require of her any 
more than you are willing to do yourself, for this would be injustice. Now, you re- 
quire that she should first come and acknowledge her fault to you, although you con- 
fess yourself equally to blame. If it is not really wrong for her to do this—it cannot 
be wrong for you to do the same. And, certainly, you would not require her to doa 
thing that you refuse to do, because it is wrong ?”’ 

“*T ought not to do so, certainly.” : 

“And yet you are doing so; and endefvoring, by false reasonings, to convinte 
yourself that you are acting right. Now, as I view things, Margaret, it is truly mag- 
nanimous to confess a fault. You would think it so in another, I am sure, if another 
who had sinned against you, were to come and tell you her fault. Would you not?” 
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** Perhaps I would.” 

“Try then and separate your own pride of individual consequence altogether from 
the question that now occupies your mind, and endeavor to look at it in the light of 
abstract good. You have always liked Mary, have you not?’ 

“ Always.—Even better than any of my young friends.” 

* And because there is a misunderstanding between you—because an unkind word 
has been spoken by one, and repeated by the other, your pleasant intercourse is inter- 
rupted.” 

“Yes. But she spoke the first unkind word.” 

‘Very well. And you spoke the second. So you stand on equal grounds.” 

“ Not exactly. She provoked me to speak unkindly to her.” 

“ How ?” 

“ By first uttering an unkind word.”’ 

“ But why did she utter that unkind word.” 

“« Because she thought I had done something that I had not done.” 

“That was the reason, then ?"’ 

“ Yes, that was the only reason.” 

*‘ Because she thought that you had done something that you had not done?” 

“Tes.” 

“Then she really thought that she had cause to be offended?” 

“QO yes.” 

* And you knew that she had no cause ?” 

“ Certainly { do.” 

“And yet, instead of endeavoring to show her that she was mistaken, you flung 
back the offence into her face. Now, Margaret, were you not as much, and even more 
to blame than she ?”’ 

To this question the young lady was silent, and her friend proceeded. 

“« Notwithstanding all this, you fall back upon the idea that you are as good as she, 
or any body else, and, therefore, will not humble yourself to her—will not go to her 
and tell her that she was mistaken in what she had attributed to you, and thus seek 
to bring about a reconciliation. Do you not believe, that if you were to call aud see 
her, and say to her that she had misinterpreted the act that offended her, she would 
instantly apologize for what she said ?” 

**T am sure she would.”’ 

“Then why not do so simple and easy an act, when results so desirable will flow 
from it?” 

‘““It is very easy to ask that question, Mrs. Wheatley,” Margaret said, “and seems 
very easy to do all you propose. But I cannot see why Mary, who, upon reflection, 
must be convinced that she misunderstood me, cannot come to me and seek explana- 
tion. Why do you insist upon my going to her?” 

‘« Because I can make freer with you, in the first place, and in the second, because 
I think such an act would give you a power over yourself for good, which you have 
never yet had. A right action, if deliberately done from a conviction that it is right, 
even in opposition to our feelings, brings us into a new and better state of mind, in 
which we can see truth more clearly. In fact, elevates us, and gives us a broader 
view of our true relation to society.” _ 

To this Margaret did not reply. And Mrs. Wheatly, after the pause of a few mo- 
ments, proceeded. . 

‘The manner in which you have used the words—‘as good as any body,’ convinces 
me that your views in relation to goodness, are altogether perverted. A certain theo- 
logical writer, in speaking of heaven says—that the angels never reflect upon their 
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own goodness, never value themselves upon it, but do good to others from a love of 
benefitting them, while love flows into their minds from the Lord. Now the fact that 
you reflect upon yourself, and estimate yourself as being as good as other people, and 
in fact, if the truth were known, of being a little better than other people, shows that 
you are really not in goo1, but evil—for that which is truly good seeks to benefit oth- 
ers, while its opposite, or evil, seeks to benefit and gratify only selfish feelings. Be- 
sides, as all good is from the Lord, who is the infinite source of all that is good, the 
very fact of your valuing yourself upon your own supposed*goodness, shows that you 
are either willing to appropriate to yourself as your own what does not really belong 
to you, or that you are calling that good which is in its very nature evil. The Lord, 
we are told, is kind to the unthankful. He maketh his sun to shine upon the evil and 
the good, and sendeth his rain upon the just and the unjust. If his nature be good- 
ness itself, and wisdom itself, then to act in a way opposite to that in which he acts, 
cannot be either wise or good. Does not this seem like a rational conclusion, Mar- 
garet ?”’ 

* That it does seem rational, Mrs. Wheatly, I cannot deny. And more, I should 
be very glad if I could act from so pure and unselfish a motive as you present; but 
my nature all rises up against it, and opposes it.”’ 

“Then that nature which opposes good must be evil. Is not that a legitimate con- 
clusion ?”’ 

“* That it is, | cannot deny.” 

‘And does it not follow, then, that you have been building self-esteem and _ self- 
consequence upon an evil foundation ?” 

“| suppose it does.” 

* Then why not endeavor to put all these false and evil principles away, and act 
from the divine principle of forgiveness. Surely it is a far higher and nobler princi- 
ple.” 

“T confess, that I now see it tobe so. But I am pained to find within myself a 
strong repugnance to acting up to what now seems right in the clear light of ration- 
ality.” 

“ Perhaps if I explain to you the true nature of your present state of mind, you may 
be able to see which is your only course of action, and be induced resolutely to set 
your feet in the right path, and press onward without once looking back. I want you 
now to pay particular attention to what I say, and if you do not clearly comprehend 
me, to say so. In the first place, we have two faculties of mind, a will and an under- 
standing. The firstembraces all that we desire or love*—the second all that we think 
—or in other words, the first has reference to the affections, the other to the thoughts. 

“T cannot say that I do, perfectly, though I can imperfectly.” 

“You are conscious, are you not, that, in regard to your action, you first desire, or 
will to do a thing, and afterwards think about how you shall do it?” 

“QO yes.” 

“ Well, the first action of the mind was from the will, the second from the under- 
standing. It is the understanding that sees the truth, and the will that apprehends 
good—for all truth has reference to the understanding or thought, and all good to the 
will or affection.” 


* We do not concur with Mr. Arthur in his opinion that the affections and will are blended 
in the mental constitution as described in this conversation. With all deference to its author, 
we hold fast to the more philosophical division of the mind into the infellee?, the sensibilities, 
and the will. In this we are supported by the following paragraph from Upham’s Mental Phi- 
Josophy : “ Whatever truly and appropriately belongs to the intellect has something peculiar and 
characteristic of it which shuts it out from the domain of the sensibilities ; and whatever has 
the nature of a volition has a position apart, both from the intellectual and the sentient.”—[Ep. 
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‘‘T begin to understand you.” 

“Well. As the will has specific reference to the love or affection of man, it is from 
the will that man acts, and the understanding that furnishes the means of action. Nat- 
urally, our will is perverted, by hereditary evil. Originally we loved only that which 
was good, but now we are inclined only to evil. Originally, the understanding saw 
truth even as the will desired good, and the truth of the understanding and the good 
of the will acted as one. Now, the will loves that which is selfish and evil, and the 
understanding, by false reason, confirms the Jove of man in its evil, as you have been 
confirming yourself in your actions towards Mary. But, in the Divine economy, it 
has been provided that the understanding may be elevated into the light of Heaven, 
and thus see truth; and when truth is thus seen, as you have been enabled to see it 
in the present instance, it is provided that man may, if he will, compel himself to act 
right. And it is by such a process that the evil will is regenerated, and elevated so 
as, in the end, to love good, and to act in unity with the understanding that perceives 
truth. This process, you will see, is not.an easy one. But, surely, the end to be at- 
tained is worth all the effort it will require. Do you really comprehend what I have 
said, Margaret ?”’ 

“T think that Ido. But it seems impossible, that, by simply struggling to aet from 
what my understanding sees to be right, my will should be so changed as to love good, 
where it before loved evil.” 

“The Lord has told us,”” Mrs. Wheatly said, “ to cease to do evil, and learn to do 
well. Is it not plain, from this, that if we do as he has commanded us, that he will 
provide for the rest. That, if we cease to do evil, we shall most certainly learn to do 
well. We know also, that any evil that is indulged, grows stronger—of course, if op- 
posed it will grow weaker. We know, also, that the love of our Heavenly Father to- 
wards us is unbounded, and that, therefore, all that keeps us away from him, is the 
indulgence in such things as are opposed to the infinite goodness of his nature. Let 
us only, then, try to shun all evil desires, and omit all evil actions as sins against him, 
and he will draw nigh unto us, and flow into our good desires, and fill them with a 
power to oppose evil, that will be all prevailing.” 

“T think that I see it all clearenough now,” Margaret said, inaserious tone. ‘And 
I see it to be plainly. my duty to go to Mary, and seek a reconciliation. I see also, 
that I have, in me, evils enough to humble all the selfish pride that has kept me away 
from her.”’ 

“ Act then, Margaret, from your understanding of truth. Compel yourself to do so, 
if necessary, and your reward will be tenfold in a happy consciousness of having done 
right.”’ 

At the time that this conversation was going on, Mary Clarence was sitting, in her 
own room above, and in tears. Bitterly had she repented the hasty and unkind words, 
and bitterly did she reproach herself for having used them. While thus musing, in a 
repentant mood, over the event just alluded to, a young friend called in to see her. 

‘“‘ You are certainly not fretting yourself over that little misunderstanding of yours 
with Margaret Embury,”’ she said, as soon as she was seated. 

‘| must confess that it troubles me a good deal,’’ was the reply. 

* Well, I would n’t let it trouble me, I know. It was all her fault. Any how, she 
is a most provoking kind of a girl, and I neyer did like her.” 

“J think differently,’ was Mary’s reply. ‘1 think that it was all my fault. I do 
not believe, now, that she had the least idea of hurting my feelings when I permitted 
myself to get angry with and speak unkind words to her. Nor can I blame her for 
being offended at my conduct.” 

13* 
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“‘ Now, I think just the other way, Mary. I saw what she did, and heard what she 
said, and I thought then, as | think now, that she meant to insult you, as she did. I 
never had any patience with her in my life. She thinks herself a great deal better 
than any body else, and, therefore, has not the least regard for other people’s feelings.” 

“J am sure I cannot tell whether she so esteems herself or not,’ Mary replied. “I 
have seen nothing in her conduct to make me think that she does. But even suppose 
that she were thus self-conceited, that would not alter the nature of my act; for I felt 
unkindly, and therefore spoke unkindly.”’ 

“Well, you can do as you please, Mary, but I know what I would do were I in 
your place.” 

“What would you do?”’ asked Mary. 

‘** Why, I would never have any thing more to do with her as long as I lived.”’ 

“So far from that,’’ replied Mary Clarence, “I have pretty well made up my mind 
to go and see Margaret, and confess to her my fault.”’ 

“* Why, Mary! I am astonished at you! You are as good as she is, and not half so 
much to blame. Let her come to you, if she wants to be reconciled.”’ 

‘‘ But I do not know that she will come to me.” 

“Then let her stay away. But don’t demean yourself so much as to apologize to 
her, when she should apologize to you.” 

But no appeals to her self-love, no false reasonings, could cloud or pervert Mary’s 
clear sense of duty. Sbe not only saw that she had been wrong, but she felt that she 
had done wrong, and the pain of mind occasioned by this consciousness, quickened 
her resolution to make an early movement towards a reconciliation. 

It was about an hour after her false friend had retired, that Mary Clarence com- 
menced dressing herself to go out. 

“The quicker a right action is done the better,’’ she said herself, as she fully made 
up her mind to go and see Margaret Embury. ‘I must see Margaret, and the sooner 
the better. But how will she receive me?” 

This question caused her to pause, and stand, for some moments, in deep abstrac- 
tion of mind. At length she said, half aloud, 

“‘ With that I have nothing to do now. Let me do my duty, and leave the result to 
the wise Disposer of events.”’ 

She then proceeded calmly to the completion of her arrangements for going out. 
As she entered the parlor, dressed for her visit, she heard the bell ring. 

*‘ Some visitor,"’ she said, laying off her bonnet, and seating herself to await the en- 
trance of any one who might be announced. 

*‘Is Mary in?” she heard a familiar voice ask, as the servant opened the door. But 
familiar as it was, she could not, at the moment, tell to whom it belonged. 

In a moment or two after, the parlor door was opened, and Margaret Embury came 
in with a hesitating step. 

*O, Margaret! Is it you?"’ exclaimed Mary, springing forward and seizing her 
hand. ‘How glad Iam to see you! Just as yourung the bell, I came down dressed 
to go and see you, and ask you to forgive me for what I said to you yesterday.” 

As it may be supposed, the struggle with Margaret had been a severe one. At ev- 
ery step in her preparation to come and see Mary, did her pride oppose her, and ob- 
scure her perceptions of duty. But she resolutely persevered in acting out the princi- 
ple of opposing what was evil in herself. In so doing, her feelings were, of course, a 
good deal excited. When she rung the bell at the door of her estranged friend, her 
hand trembled exceedingly. She did not know how she would be received. Perhaps 
a cold repulse would meet her conscientious overtures for a reconciliation. Thus she 
thought—thus she felt as she came into the presence of Mary Clarence. How differ- 
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ent the reception from any thing she had ever dared to hope! It melted her down; 
the tears gushed from her eyes, as she grasped the hand of her friend, and she could 
only murmur— 

‘“* Let me be forgiven, as I, from my very heart, forgive you.”’ 

From that hour their friendship was sealed—sealed in the bond of self-sacrificing 
principle. From that hour, in which good triumphed over evil, the character of both 
took a higher tone, and Margaret, especially, was enabled to see clearly, and to act 
from the perception, that she was only better than others in just so far as she preferred 
others to herself. And after awhile she was able to see and acknowledge the still 
higher truth, that no good which she felt or did, was her own, but the Lord's, and that, 
if for good action there was any glory, that glory belonged to Him, who was the Foun- 
tain of all good and truth. 





Original. 
THE VOICE OF NIGHT. 


PY MRS. C. ORNE. 


Tuov radiant sun, O hasten away, 

That I may be weaving my vestinents grey— 

The brilliant west waits the gates to unfold, 

Where thy couch is spread ready with purple and gold. 


The green vine has drooped ‘neath thy dazzling eye, 
And thy beams they have faded the rose’s dye; 
Already it folds its fair leaves for the dew, 

Which I, from my starry wings silently strew. 


I come to awaken the cool, rustling gale, 

That has slumbered all day in the flowery vale, 
And send it abroad all balmy and free, 

To swell the white sail on the dark, azure sea. 


I sigh for the nightingale’s soft song of love, 

Floating sweetly and clear through the shadowy grove, 

And | pine to repose in my favorite bower, 

Where breathes forth its perfume, each night-blooming flower. 


I long to look up to the stars in the sky, 

That timid retire at the glance of thine eye, — 

To behold in its brightness, the moon’s holy beam, 
Sleep quiet and calm on the broad silver stream. 


Where wave the dark boughs of the greenwood tree, 
With bosoms al] mirth and faces all glee, 

Already have gathered my sweet little fays, 

To dance in the light of her tremulous rays. 


The captive in the far-away stranger land, 
Sighs to see me wave my dark, shadowy wand, 
That his unchained spirit in dreams may roam, 
And revisit the scenes of his beautiful home. 
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That he may sit at his door in the sunset time, 
Where entwining the rose and the woodbine climb, 
And behold on tke lawn his children at play, 

And list their sweet laughter so free and so gay. 


Then hasten away, thou radiant sun, 

That 1 may be weaving my vestments dun,— 

The brilliant west waits its gates to unfold, 

Where thy couch is spread ready with purple and gold. 





Selected. 


THRILLING SCENE IN A SWISS COTTAGE. 


Montavusan, March 21, 1842. 

Ir was about three o’clock in the afternoon, I returned home, fatigued with the 
visit I had made to a school in my parish, when I met at my door the physician, Dr. 
B., who had come hastily back to the city. I asked him if he had been called to any 
of my parishioners. 

‘Yes,’ said he; “I wish to tell you that your consolations are greatly needed in 
the house of Abraham P.” 

“ But how so?’’ I replied; * I saw Abraham P. well a few days ago. Is his niece 
Henrietta sick, that sprightly, agreeable girl? Alas, youth is no security against dis- 
ease and death.” 

«No, Mr. Pastor, Henrietta is not sick, but her mother, the sister of Abraham P. 
It seems that this woman, long separated from her brother, returned to his house, and 
I believe the brother is displeased with her coming. She is in a hopeless state of dis- 
ease ; she has a cancer in the stomach—a frequent disease among women subject to 
strong emotions. The journey has increased the evil; I left the sick woman in al- 
most an agony, and now it is your ministry that her state needs; for myself, I can do 
no more. Further I suspect, sir, there is some frightful mystery connected with this 
sickness. When I arrived, the sick person was groaning upon her bed of pain; her 
daughter Henrietta, was crying in the kitchen by the side of her uncle Abraham, 
who, seated before the fire, seemed roughly to repel the tears and supplications of the 
poor child. He rose quickly on my entrance, and followed me in silence to the door 
of the chamber where the sick person lay; he did not say a single word during my 
whole visit; and the dying woman seemed to feel a convulsive shudder, every time 
she met the severe and contemptuous look of her brother. I do not understand it, 
and I am surprised to find such things in a peasant’s house.”’ 

“Doctor,” I replied, “I do not share your surprise; for myself, I am deeply af- 
fected at the sick bed of the poor oftener than in the sumptuous house of the rich man ; 
for the rich man tries to the last to maintain that respect for worldly decorum which 
restrains the expression of his dying thoughts, his hopes and fears in his last agony. 
But good-by; it is late, and I must hasten; it isa mile and half to Abraham P.’s 
house, and the weather is bad.”’ 

We separated. Soon I climbed the hill behind which lay the house I was to visit. 
It was in the month of January. Large flakes of snow fell lightly upon the ground, 
and from time to time the cold wind blew up the folds of my cloak. Night approached. 
It was one of those days which create gloom. By a sort of instinct of the soul, I 
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had, without being able to tell the reason, an anxiety of mind which made me antict- 
pate something unpleasant. I met no one in the road. No noise in the fields; no 
singing birds; life seemed everywhere extinct. When I was at the top of the hill 
the wind became more violent, and blew in my face like ice. My walk was a con- 
tinual struggle. I could see nothing two steps before me. Suddenly, near the top 
of the hill, a man’s veice was heard through the snow-storm: “ Good day, good day! 
Oh, it is you, Mr. Pastor. I was just going to the city, when little Henrietta at Abra- 
ham P.’s requested me to call upon you as I passed, and beg you to come and see 
thein, for they are very unhappy.”’ 

I reached at length the door of the cottage, and shaking off the snow from my 
cloak, entered. 

The noise of the door which I opened was not heard in the house, but was drowned 
by the howling of the tempest without, and within by the voice of the man uttering 
loud threats and reproaches. I stopped a moment, in order not to break in upon this 
painful scene, of which | knew not the cause. I heard also the sobs and groans of 
the young girl; but the man’s voice rose louder and louder in threats and rage. 
Every word came distinctly to my ear; it was Abraham P., who was heaping upon 
his sister the weight of his anger. 

He said to her: “ Miserable woman, do you know that this house into which you 
have brought the Divine vengeance, was witness of the virtues of our father and 
mother, whose name you are unworthy to bear? Do you know, wretched girl, that 
here they died, exhibiting till their last sigh, grief for having given birth to such a 
depraved creature as you? Ah, at the moment of their death, they were still ready 
to have pardoned you, if only, besotted woman, you had returned to them with tears 
of penitence. But no, no; you knew they were about to die; and you did not aban- 
don your shameful life to come to them and ask their forgiveness. They might have 
expired at your door, and at that very moment you would have refused to leave your 
infamous pleasures to help them. Why have you come here? Why have you come 
to bring disgrace and ruin into the house of those who were your parents, and upon 
the head of this young girl, your own daughter, whom I vainly wished to snatch from 
infamy? Oh, there is an Avenger in heaven. Go, listen—listen only to the voice 
of the Avenger. How he seems to shake the roof of the cottage, because I have re- 
ceived you under it.” 

To these frightful words a silence of a minute or two succeeded, during which the 
wind, as if to accomplish the wicked threats of her angry brother, shook the walls of 
the old house. All at once a piercing, agonizing cry drowned the tempest, and chilled 
me with horror. -I rushed into the chamber whence the cry issued. 

Never, never shall I forget this scene which exceeded all that imagination could 
conceive. Ah, truth has horrors unknown to the writers of romance. A dim lamp 
lighted the chamber. A woman, with arms extended, her eyes fixed and wild, her 
body half erect, seemed ready to jump out of the bed. Young Henrietta lay prostrate, 
her head upon the ground, and grasped with both hands one of the bed posts, Abra- 
ham P., who was standing, had retreated a few steps, at my sudden entrancé into the 
chamber. He was ashamed of himself, disturbed at my presence, alarmed at what he 
had done, and what might happen. For he was not a bad man; but the scandalous 
acts of his sister had soured his mind: the consequence was frequent violent disputes, 
and at this moment, driven to extremities by the presence of his sister and by the re- 
collection of her ill conduct towards their parents, he had uttered the harsh words F 
heard on my arrival. It is well known that domestic quarrels produce deep and du- 
rable hatreds among our peasantry, who think all the world of their family interests 
and incidents. 
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Abrabam P. was alone conscious of my presence; the young girl seemed lifeless; 
and the sick woman, in the excess of her grief and terror, occasioned by the frightful 
threats of her brother, could see nothing, hear nothing, though her eyes were open 
and seemed even intently gazing upon, some horrible scene which could only be seen 
by the eye of her mind. 

I approached without speaking. My form, movements, nothing attracted the atten- 
tion of the sick person. She kept the same posture, the same motionless attitude, as 
if she had been suddenly struck by lightning! I kept behind her, in order to prevent 
her falling, when the nervous fit should be over. The deep silence which succeeded, 
the expectation of an approaching and dreadful change chilled my frame even more 
than the north wind on the hill. But soon the consciousness of my situation, and the 
thought of my dutiesroused me. I recollected that I had to fulfil the ministry of peace 
and reconciliation for the unhappy people. God gave me strength and courage to 
perform my duty. 

Gradually the nerves of the sick woman relaxed, a convulsive trembling seized her ; 
she fell almost lifeless in my arms. Abraham P. had hid his face in his hands, be- 
lieving that his sister’s last moments had come; remorse doubtless stung his bosom ; 
he felt that he had killed her. [thought too that she hadexpired. No sign of breath- 
ing appeared in the sick woman; her eyes were shut, and her countenance was of a 
livid paleness. Was not this death ? 

No, thank God, the wretched woman still lived. I held one of her hands in mine, 
and I felt, after a few moments, a faint pulse. I leaned near her ear, and I said to 
her in a low voice, the words of the Lord: “‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. The Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” 

At these words, young Henrietta raised herself, and took me by the hand with asup- 
plicating gesture ; I showed her in silence she had nothing to do but to pray. The 
sick person, who had doubtless heard my words, slowly lifted her eye-lids, closed 
them, then opened her eyes again, and gradually her countenance expressed return- 
ing reason. 

“Doctor,” she whispered, (for she thought I was the physician,) “heal me; oh! I 
beseech you, heal me.” 

‘‘T am not the doctor,” I replied mildly ; ‘I am the minister of Him who doth not 
wish the death of a sinner, but his conversion and life.”’ 

*« No, no,” she cried with feverish earnestness, “‘ I must be healed; I am too great 
a sinner; I wish my life to be prolonged that I may atone for my past sins. Oh! I 
conjure you,’’ she continued in a heart-rending tone, “you do know something that 
will cure me, don’t you? Henrietta, my child, go, look in my clothes: is there not 
a little money to buy some medicine? Cursed money! no, I am cursed !” 

I was going to speak; but with new force, reaching out her hands with difficulty, 
she exclaimed, ‘* Heal me, heal me, doctor ; by and by I will listen to the pastor; but 
now, a remedy—oh, a remedy !” 

She fell back upon her pillow, and uttered deep groans ; it seemed that she felt at 
this moment that her cries were in vain, and that death was near. 

I was moved with pity for the unhappy woman, and I desired with all my heart to 
impart peace to her soul. I availed myself of this lucid interval to speak to the sick 
person in as strong and encouraging terms as possible, of the uselessness of such 
wishes as she expressed to be healed, I tried to make her understand that she must 
seek immediately and ask God a new spirit, a new heart, a new life,anewhope. The 
Lord deigned to bless me at this solemn hour, and to put into my mouth words full of 
power and love. I unfolded to the dying woman the secrets of a life to come, the as- 
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surance of God's forgiveness in Christ for the penitentsoul. I related to her the his- 
tory of Mary Magdalene, and the victory of the Saviour over death and sin. I prayed 
with her. My heart was filled with compassion: I felt that the Father of mercies was 
with me, and the holy religion of Christ crucified appeared to me in a totally new 
view ; it was like the rising sun which scatters the darkness before his face. 

While I spoke, the sick woman, long motionless, made an effort, but in vain, to sup- 
port herself upon her elbow. She looked at me and raised hereyes to heaven. From 
time to time she repeated in a low voice, as if speaking to herself: ‘Is it possible! 
my God, is it possible! Oh! if those who plunged me into ruin knew this! if they 
understood these things while there is time!’’ But all at once in seeking for mine, 
her eye caught that of her brother. Then, it seemed that every salutary impulse was 
lost. Anxiety, distraction of mind, despair, were again depicted in her face ; she re- 
lapsed into delirium. 

I felt as if my heart would break, and God inspired me with a good thought. I 
took Abraham P. by the hand, and said to him: “ Will you be less merciful than He 
from whom alone we can expect mercy ?”’ : 

The poor man was overcome ; he suffered himself to be led to his sister; he touch- 
ed her saying: “‘ May God forgive thee as I forgive thee!’’ And he burst into tears. 

I looked for the daughter, and led her to her mother. Henrietta embraced her, 
shedding floods of tears, and said to her, “*My mother, my mother, God will forgive 
thee.”’ 

Her brother’s forgiveness, and the words of the young girl produced the liveliest 
impression upon the sick person, and she seemed to understand that God would par- 
don her. “It is true!’’ she said, reaching her hand to her daughter; “it is then 
true!” and her face beamed with a heavenly expression. She was no more a degra- 
ded and polluted woman; she was changed in a moment. She did not speak again. 

Her eyes turned upwards, were gradually quenched in death. The last struggle last- 
ed about an hour, and when she expired, the same smile of joy and hope played still 
upon her livid lips. 

When I left the cottage of Abraham P., it was ten o'clock at night. The sky had 
become serene, innumerable stars twinkled in the firmament, and I gave thanks to 
God from the bottom of my heart. Accept, &c. [V. ¥. Observer. 





Original. 
JOAN OF ARC. 


Tuts unfortunate girl, or heroine, which ever the reader chooses to call her, was a 
native of the little hamlet of Domremi, on the border of Lorraine, in France. Her 
father was a peasant: her early life was spent in the unfeminine employment of ostler 
atacountry inn. But though of humble occupation she was handsome in person, 
and what is yet a far higher commendation, of spotless reputation. 

While engaged in these humiliating duties her heart beat high with intense desire 
to benefit her country. France was then in a state of vassalage to England. The 
rampant lion careered proudly over the fleur-de-luce on the ramparts of Paris, and of 
many a fair town beside. Touched with the woes of her country, the ardent maid 
suffered her imagination to be fired with the idea of effecting its deliverance. By 
night and by day the deliverance of France from its English invaders was the theme 
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of her meditations: until it became the firm conviction of her breast that she was the 
destined instrument of Ileaven to accomplish its redemption. 

Animated by this conviction, she sought an interview with the young French king. 
After surmounting many obstacles, she succeeded in gaining the royal presence. 
There, her earnestness, her enthusiasm, and probably the hope that some favorable 
effect might be produced by her agency, conspired to gain the approbation of the 
Court. With all due solemnity her claims to a divine mission were laid before an ec- 
clesiastical tribunal. That grave body declared in her favor; hope lit up the bosom 
of despairing France, and Joan was hailed as the favored messenger of Heaven, sent 
to aid the nation in its extremity. 

She had offered to raise the siege of Orleans, and to conduct the King to Rheims, 
to be crowned in solemi# triumph; exploits that seemed alike visionary and improba- 
ble, since Orleans was reduced to the utmost distress by a large army of English, and 
Rheims was held by English troops in the midst of a country under the same juris- 
diction. 

Armed cap-a-pie, mounted on a fiery war charger, with a consecrated banner in her 
hand, on which the Supreme Being was represented grasping the earth, and surroun- 
ded with fleur-de-luces, Joan appeared at the head of,the French troops. A general 
enthusiasm took possession of her army, a universal panic robbed her British oppo- 
nents of their courage—the siege was raised, Urleans was deiivered. 

Nothing could exceed the rapture of the French at this unexpected change in their 
prospects. Nothing was talked of through the nation but the ‘ Maid of Orleans,’ who, 


. 
{ 


from being the unknown maid of a village inn, was thus suddenly elevated to the 
highest place in a nation’s esteem, and to companionship with the proudest nobility 
of a chivalrous and brave nation. 

The journey of Charles to Rheims was more like the triumphal progress of a pop- 


ke the march of one, who a few weeks before 


vlar monarch in time f peace, than li 
trembled for his crown. The dispirited English made no resistance; the loyalty of 
the French broke out in enthusiastic acts and expressions of devotion to their mon- 
arch; the towns on the route opened their gates to receive him, and the people. of 
Rheims sent their keys forward to beg his acceptance of this token of their subjection. 
It was a proud day for Joan, when the royal party gathered in the magnificent Ca- 
thedral of Rheims. 
“The Chivalry of Fraace their proud heads bowing 

In martial vassalage! while midst that ring 

And shadowed by ancestral tombs, a king 

Received his birthright’s crown. * * * 

* * * But who, alone 
And unapproached, beside the altar stone, 
With the white banner, forth like sunshine streaming, 
And the gold helm through clouds of fragrance gleaming, 
Silent and radiant stood? * * * 
* * * ‘That slight form! 

Was that the leader through the battle storm ? 
Had the soft light in that adoring eye 
Guided the warrior where the swords flashed high ? 
“T was so, even so! and thou the shepherd’s child, 
Joanne, the lowly dreamer of the wild! 
Never before, and never since that hour 
Hath woman mantled with victorions power, 
Stood forth as thou beside the shrine didst stand, 


Holy amidst the knighthood of the land, 
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And beautiful with joy and with renown, 
Lift thy white banner o’er the olden crown 
Ransomed for France by thee.” 

The coronation day of Charles at Rheims was the last of Joan’s triumphs. She 
should have retired from the battle field after that event. She wished to leave the 
destinies of France in the hands of their natural protectors, but the generals of the 
Royal army would not consent. She again took the field, and successfully threw her- 
self into the besieged town of Compeigne. The next day she headed a sortie, was 
forsaken by her troops in a fierce struggle, and fell a noble prey into the hands of the 
English. 

Henceforth the star of the Maid of Orleans was buried in a night of misfortune. 
An Ecclesiastical Court pronounced her guilty of blasphemy, magic and heresy. She 
was sentenced to the stake, and on the fourteenth day of June, 1431, this remarkable 
woman was burned in the market place of Rouen: a fate she certainly did not merit, 
and the barbarity of which reflects equally upon the courage and generosity of the 
English murderers. 





THE LAPLANDERS. 


Wir the most limited means of enjoyment, the Laplandersare apparently the hap- 
piest people in Europe. They can never have a fixed home, around which they may 
gather the comforts of life. They have no gardens, no grain, no fruits, not even in 
their long glaring summer—which is almost an incessant day, are they blessed with 
the sight of a richly verdant landscape. Their barren soil and ungenial climate, al- 
ternating between the dreary winter prospects of unlimited snow fields, and the scanty 
sameness of the arid summer, forbid all this. Yet no people, not even the Swiss, love 
their native land so ardently as these poor step-children of nature. ‘They live in tents, 
summer and winter, and—except fish—the reindeer furnishes their whole subsistence. 
It gives them food, raiment and dwellings, and forms their only wealth and pride. 
Some Lapps have as many as two thousand of these useful animals. They live chiefly 
on moss, and when they have exhausted the supply in their neighborhood, they snuff 
up the wind, and start off in search of fresh pasturage. The owners have nothing to 
do but to strike their tents, pack up their goods and their little ones, and follow them. 
In this way they lead about their patient, good natured masters, at all seasons, some- 
times remaining six or eight weeks in one spot, and sometimes not as many days. 
Having so little to occupy and entertain them in their way of life, the Lapps are driv- 
en to domestic habits, and their family attachments, like their national predilections, 
are tender and strong. They speak with a kind of fond pride of the northern lights 
that illumine the darkness of their polar winter, of the perpetual day that brightens 
their summer, and of the fleetness and sagacity of their matchless reindeer. 

One of their greatest pleasures is story telling. A large circle will collect ina tent, 
half buried, perhaps, in the winter’s snow, and seated on skins spread on the ground, 
each of the ring, in turn, relates an adventure, a legend, or a historical event. In 
this way they receive and impart much curious information, and become more intelli- 
gent than one would suppose, from the appearance of their rude camps and uncouth 
dresses. This community of tastes, interests and amusements, strengthens in a won- 
derful degree their social feelings. Nothing can detach a Lapp from his family, and 
they pine if even for a short time they are kept from their beloved encampment. 
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A noble Swede, who was travelling in Lapland, wished to engage a messenger to 
go to a certain point on the Gulf of Bothnia and there await some papers which he 
expected to be forwarded at about that period to the point in question. He offered a 
reward about equal to ten reindeer for every week his messenger was away. This 
was a magnificent temptation to a poor Lapp, and an active, honest young man, who, 
with his father-in-law, two children and wife, lived near the then quarters of the trav- 
eller, was persuaded by the father-in-law—to whom the promised accession of wealth 
had peculiar charms—to undertake the journey. When he went home to communi- 
cate the proposed arrangement to his wife, the Swede—who was perfectly at home in 
the deer-skin winter costume and rough dialect of Lapland, went with him to sustain 
his resolution, and seating himself on a large stone near the tent, held himself ready 
to smooth down every obstacle in the way of a speedy departure. It was in February, 
and the journey was to be performed mostly on foot, in snow-shoes—a boata@like a 
skate six feet long, with which a Laplander will travel 60 miles a day or more, with 
as much ease as an European will walk 20 on his best roads. 

A true Lapp never thinks of washing himself or his clothes, therefore a change of 
raiment had not to be thought of, and his snow-shoes lay ready for use before him, so 


-our messenger had but to explain the business to his pretty wife, ask her for some 


smoked venison, and say farewell. The old man took upon himself the explanation, 
and relying much on the auxiliary promises of the Swede, he called out his daughter 
Raila, and told her of the proposed expedition. Ralla turned pale at the thought of 
four or five weeks separation from her husband, but without saying a word in reply to 
the brilliant offers of the Swede, turned back to the infant encased like a mummy in 
a bark cradle in her arms, and her child clinging to her garments. 

“Do you love reindeer more than these children, Olaf?’’ she demanded of her hus- 
band ; “if not, why do you leave us to die in your absence ?”’ 

“ But he is not going to be away long,’’ interposed the Swede; “ he will be back in 
a few weeks with beautiful beads for your neck, and a rich silver ornament for your 
head.” 

“ Do not go, Olaf,’’ said she, “ we will love you more than reindeer can, and the 
sight of your eyes is better than all the beads in Sweden.”’ 

The father protested, and the Swede reasoned, but Ralla turned the face of her child 


towards its father, and declared its spirit and hers would “ follow him, and die in the » 


tracks of his snow-shoes.”’ 

Olaf was a true and tender-hearted Laplander, and could not resist the appeal. He 
renounced the ambitious dream of a herd of reindeer all his own, and with many ex- 
pressions of gratitude to the Swedish gentleman, declined his offer.—Baird’s travels. 





Selected. 
THE ESCAPE OF THE COINERS. 


Tae story to which we shall now advert, has the double value of being told, we 
presume, on Mr. Ward’s personal knowledge, and of illustrating the extraordinary 
changes on which human life is sometimes suffered to depend. The circumstances 
occurred to the well known Sir Evan Nepean, when in the Home Department. The 
popular version of the story had been that he was warned by a vision, to save the 
lives. of three or four men condemned to die, but reprieved, and who but for the vis- 
ion, would have perished, through the Under-Secretary’s neglect in forwarding the 
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reprieve. On Sir Evan’s being subsequently asked how far this story was true, his 
answer was, “The narrative romances a little; but what it alludes to was the most 
extraordinary thing that ever happened to me.”’ The simple facts, as told by myself, 
are these: One night during hi8 office as Under-Secretary, he felt the most unaccoun- 
table wakefulness that could be imagined; he was in perfect health, and dined early, 
and had nothing whatever on his mind to keep him awake. Still he found all his at- 
tempts to sleep impossible, and from eleven till two in the morning had never closed 
aneye. At length, weary of this struggle, and as the twilight was breaking, (it was 
in summer,) he determined to try what would be the effect of a walk in the park, 
There he saw nothing but the sleepy sentinels. But, in his walk, happening to pass 
the Home Office several times, be thought of letting himself in with his key, though 
without any particular object. The book of entries of the day before still lay on the 
table, and through sheer listlessness, he opened it. The first thing that he saw ap- 
palled him: “A reprieve to be sent to York for the coiners ordered for execution.” 
The execution had been appointed for the next day. It struck him that he had re- 
ceived no return to his order to send the reprieve. He searched the “ minutes;” he 
could not find it there. In alarm he went to the house of the chief clerk, who lived 
in Downing street, knocked him up (it was then past three,) and asked him if he 
knew any thing of the reprieve being sent. In greater alarm, the chief clerk “ could 
not remember.” 

“ You are scarcely awake,” said Sir Evan: “recollect yourself: it must have been 
sent.”’ 

The chief clerk said that he now recollected he had sent it to the clerk of the Crown, 
whose business it was to forward it to York. 

“Good,” said Sir Evan. ‘“ But have you his receipt and certificate that it has gone ?”” 

“No.” 

“ Then come with me to his house ; we must find him, it is so early.” 

It was then four; and the Clerk of the Crown lived in Chancery lane. There was 
no hackney coach to be seen; and they almost ran. They were just in time. The 
Clerk of the Crown had a country-house, and meaning to have a long holiday, he was 
at that moment stepping into his gig to go to his villa. Astonished at the visit of the 
Under-Secretary of State, at such an hour, he was stil! more so at his business. 

“* Heavens !"’ cried he, “the reprieve is locked up in my desk!"’ It was brought. 
Sir Evan sent to the Post Office for the truest and fleetest express. The reprieve 
reached York next morning, just at the moment the unhappy men were ascending the 
cart. 

With Sir Evan ‘Nepean, we fully agree in regarding this little narrative as one of 
the most extraordinary that we have ever heard. We shall go further even than he 
acknowledged, and say that, to us it bears striking evidences of what we should con- 
ceive a superior mterposition. It is true, no ghost appears, nor any prompting voice 
audible; yet the result depended upon so long a succession of chances, and each of 
these chances was at once so improbable and so necessary, that we are almost com- 
pelled to regard the whole as matter of an influence not to be attributed to man. If 
the first link of the chain might pass for a common occurrence, as undoubtedly fits of 
wakefulness will happen without any discoverable ground in the state of either body 
or mind, still, what could be less in the common course of things than that a man thus 
waking should take it into his head to get up and take a walk in the Park at two in 
the morning? Yet, if he had, like others, contented himself with taking a walk round 
his chamber, or enjoying the cool at his window, not one of the succeeding events 
would have occurred, and the men must have been sacrificed. Or if, when he took 
his walk, he had been content of getting rid of the feverishness of the night, and re- 
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turned to his bed, the chain would have been broken: for, what was more out of the 
natural course of events than that, at two in the morning, the idea should come into 
the head of any man to go to his office and sit down in the lonely rooms of his de- 
partment, for no purpose of business or pleasure, but simply from not knowing what 
to do with himself? Or if, when he had let himself into these solitary rooms, the book 
of entries had not laid on the table; (and this we presume to have been among the 
chances, as we can scarcely suppose books of this official importance to be generally 
left to their fate among the servants and messengers of the oflice ;) or the entry, in- 
stead of being on the first page that opened to his eye, had been on any other, even 
the second, as he never might have taken the trouble of turning the page ; or if he 
and the chief clerk had been five minutes later at the Clerk of the Crown’s house, 
and instead of finding him at the moment of getting into his carriage, had been com- 
pelled to incur the delay of bringing him back from the country, all the preceding 
events would have been useless. The people would have died at York, for even as it 
was, there was not a moment to spare; they were stopped on the very verge of exe- 
cution. 

The remarkable feature of the whole is, that the chain might have been snapped at 
every link, and that every link was equally important. In the calculation of the pro- 
bability of any one of these occurrences, a mathematician would find the chances very 
hard against it; but the calculation would be prodigiously raised against the probabil- 
ity of the whole. If it be asked, whether a sufficient ground for his interposition is 
to be discovered in saving the lives of a few wretched culprits, who probably returned 
to their wicked trade as soon as they escaped, and only plunged themselves into deep- 
er iniquity—the answer is, that it is not for us, in our ignorance, to mete out the value 
of a human life, however criminal in the eyes of Heaven. But there was another in- 
terest concerned, and one of evident value. If those coiners had been hung, Sir Evan 


Napean could scarcely have escaped utter ruin: popular wrath would have flared out © 


against him from one end of the country to another; he would have been charged 
with their murder! No man under such circumstances could have retained the office 
a week. We have seen a circumstance of the same nature, but of a much lighter 
color, drive a late chief judicial officer of London from his office in a moment. No 
minister could have ventured to screen him; office in England would have been shut 
upon him for life. He would probably have been driven to hide his head in some for- 
eign country, even if some angry parliamentary rebuke had not broke his heart. Yet 
thus all who know the subsequent services of Sir Evan Napean as Secretary of the 
Admirality, during the long period of our naval glory in the revolutionary war, know 
that a humane, honest and intelligent man would have been lost to himself and his 
country. The actual neglect was the Crown Clerk’s, but it would have been thrown 
back from the inferior on the principal, according to the manner of popular justice ; 
and, doubtless, if Sir Evan had made the inquiry the night before, which he made in 
his waking hour in the morning, the reprieve would not have suffered the hazards of 
delay. The inadvertance, slight as it was, would have been his ruin. Here then, at 
least, the ‘‘dignus vindice nodus,’’ the sufficient reason, the want of which was plead- 
ed with such effect in the crowd of popular narratives, was fully furnished. We can 


scarcely conceive a more satisfactory ground for an interference with the course of 
nature.--By Author De Vere. 
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WILLIAM PENN.—CHAPTER OF EXTRACTS. 





Original. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


Most of the noble minded men who settled the United States, took possession of 
their colonies with arms in their hands; ready to defend themselves if attacked. Wil- 
liam Penn and his Quakers took words of love, and refused the armaments of war. 
What was the result? Fierce Indian wars disturbed the tranquillity of other colonies, 
but the Quakers never lost a drop'of blood by Indian aggression. Such is the testi- 
mony of History to the safety of pacific measures. 

William Penn’s first “grand treaty’ with the Indians was made under a large elm 
tree at Shakamaxon, near Philadelphia. ‘ Imagine the chiefs of the savage commu- 
nities, of noble shape and grave demeanor assembled in council without arms; the old 
men sit in a half-moon upon the ground; the middle aged are in a like figure at a lit- 
tle distance behind them; the young foresters form a third semi-circle in the rear. 
Before them stands William Penn, graceful in the summer of life, in dress scarce dis- 
tinguished by a belt, surrounded by a few Friends, chiefly young men.” Hear him 
speak! ‘“ We meet,”’ he says, “on the broad pathway of faith and good will; no ad- 
vantage shall be taken on either side, but all shall be openness and love. I will not 
cali you children; for parents sometimes chide their children ‘too severely ; nor broth- 
ers only; for brothers differ. The friendship between me and you I will not com- 
pare toa chain; for that the rains might rust, or the falling tree might break. We 
are the same as if one man’s body were to be divided into two parts; we are all one 
flesh and blood,”’ 

How did the simple children of the forest receive this touching appeal? They re-. 
nounced their revenge; received Penn in sincerity; and with hearty friendship they 
gave the belt of wampum. ‘ We will live,” said they, “in love with William Penn 
and his children, as long as the moon and the sun shallendure.’’ They “returned to 
their wigwams, kept the history of the covenant by strings of wampum, and long af- 
terwards in their cabins would count over the shells on a clean piece of bark, and re- 
call to their own memory and repeat to their children, or to the stranger, the words 
of William Penn.” 





Selected. 
CHAPTER OF EXTRACTS. 


THE MARRIAGE COVENANT. 

Ons of the best illustrations of the marriage covenant which we recollect to have 
seen is found in a small slip of paper which has just fallen into our hands. On one 
side is a communication, of two lines, from a gentleman to his wife ; and on the other 
side is another communication from the lady to her husband, containing the same 
number of lines. The paper is of an exceedingly fine texture; and it is impossible to 
destroy the writing on one side, without destroying that on the other. They cannot 
be divorced.—Dr. Luckey. 

BEAUTY. 

Ler me see a female possessing the beauty of a meek and modest deportment—of 
an eye that bespeaks intelligence and purity within—of the lips that speak no guile; 
14* 
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let me see in her a kind, benevolent disposition, a heart that can sympathize with dis- 
tress; and I will never ask for the beauty that dwells in ruby lips, or the flowing tres- 
ses, or snowy hands, or the forty other et ceteras upon which our poets have harped 
for so many ages. Those fade when touched by the hand of time, but these ever-en- 
during qualities of the heart will outlive the reign of those, and grow brighter and 
fresher, a8 the ages of eternity roll away. 


RELIGIOUS WISDOM. 

Ir there was no life after this, and we had no expectation beyond this world, the 
wisest thing we could do would be to enjoy as much of the present contentment of 
this world as we could make ourselves masters of. But if we be designed for immor- 
tality, and shall be unspeakably happy or intolerably miserable in another world, ac- 
cording as we demeaned ourselves in this life ; then certainly it is reasonable that we 
should take the greatest care of the longest duration, and be content to dispense with 
some present conveniences for an eternal felicity, and be willing to labor and take 
pains for a little while that we may be happy forever. And this is accounted pru- 
dence in the account of the wisest men to part with a little in present for a far greater 
future adyantage.—Archbishop Tillotson. 





Original. 
BENEVOLENCE. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


Heaven has a virgin daughter whose very name is a talisman; the light of her 
countenance is as the sunshine, and whose tears are like the magic streams that gush 
forth from the famed fountain of perpetual youth. The twin-sister of Love: she had 
her birth in the mind of Beneficence. Her dwelling is the universe; her chosen 
haunts are the places of sighs and sorrows, of wailings and afflictions. When the 
world was young she was, as it grew older she sti/l was,and now when it is gray with 
age she still is, the same beautiful being as when the first day of creation broke from 
the chain of old night, and shook off her unseemly shroud of chaotic confusion. Had 
you been there on the morning of that infant day you might have seen her walking 
forth in her beauty, making the impress of her own self upon every object of creation 
as it came fresh from the plastic hand of God. On the out-stretched Heaven she 
wrote her name, and set her seal upon the day-god’s forehead. She placed her signet 
ring upon the finger of the moon, and a wreath of light upon the brow of every star. 
In the dividing of the waters from the land, hers was a conspicuous part. She formed 
the caverns of the deep, and gathered the waters there. She congregrated the dew- 
drops, guided them to the valleys, and pointed them on their way. She dug channels 
for the rivers, and bade them speed to their far off dwellings in the ocean caves. At 
her command the hills stood up, and the mountains rose. You may see her device 
upon every rock, pebble and grain of sand. Her glory is seen in every blade of grass, 
and forest tree; in the changing of the seasons, summer, winter, seed time and har- 
vest. She reveals herself wonderfully in the conditional phenomena of nature. For 
instance, the earthquake, the tornado, the storm, the thunder, and on the other hand, 
the Heaven-spanning rainbow, and the beautiful streamers that dance at midnight in 
the snowy courts of Odin’s northern palaces; in the organization of the animate crea- 
tion and its adaptation to surrounding circumstances. 
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In one word, she bas engraven her signature in letters of, living light upon the tab- 
let of both the celestial and terrestrial worlds, Notonly has the physical creation felt 
her influence, but also the intellectual and the moral. She has to do with all science, 
with all morality and religion, tempering the former and making it subservient to the 
wants and peace of man, and shedding around the latter a halo of glory. Her voice 
is heard in the councils of Heaven. When man had sinned, and there was no eye to 
pity, and no arm to save him, and when it was asked how he should be redeemed, and 
angels caught the question, and whispered it along the lines of Heaven, her prompt- 
ings induced the Father’s son to take upon himself the wondrous work. And when 
he came to earth, and walked among men, she was his constant attendant. She went 
with him to the hill of death, saw him die, then called to her aid Joseph of Arima- 
thea, and laid her Lord in the new-made tomb. But when the Savior bad accom- 
plished his mission, and gone back to his Father, she lingered in the tents of men not 
to injure, to wopnd, to destroy, but to cheer the disconsolate, to comfort the mourner, 
warm up and reanimate the dying, to bless the world. On her glorious mission, she 
went forth visiting every division of the globe, making the desert rejoice and blossom 
as the rose, and the thirsty land to break forth in springs of water. She spread hér 
sails upon the deep, and went to bless the far-off isles. 

Wherever there was want and suffering, she sought to be. A poor man, lame and 
blind, passed the street; the boys insulted him and pelted him with stones, while 
heartless men looked and laughed and mocked; she took him by the hand, soothed 
his sorrows, and led him to a place of safety. An honest beggar asking alms, had 
been spurned from a rich man’s door; he leaned upon the wicket gate of yonder cot- 
tage, faint and hungry; she met him there and gave him bread. By the highway side 
there lay a weary traveller, thirsty and dying; she gave him drink, and revived his 
drooping spirits. A gray old man went out upon a cold winter's day, with naught to 
shelter him from the chill blasts, but a few tattered rags. She wrapped around him 
her own cloak, and bade him go in peace. A prisoner sighed in a dark dungeon; she 
sought him there, spoke kind words of consolation, ministered to his wants, received 
his blessing, and turned away in tears. In a lone hovel there lay a sick and dying 
mother, and by her side a starving babe; she pillowed the aching head, and bathed 
the fainting brow; bent over her till she died, then took the infant babe and reared it 
as her own. 

A bondman groaned beneath the weight of his oppressions and his chains; she 
threw off his burden, broke his chains, and bade him stand erect in the image of his 
God. A poor Indian lamented the loss of his ancestral burying-grounds and homes ; 
she sent him the gospel, and pointed him to a better land than the supposed hunting 
grounds of his departed sires. A dweller in the region and shadow of death cried out 
for light and life; she gave him the day-spring from on high, and bade him look and 
live. A field of battle was strewn with the dead and dying; she made a thousand 
graves, buried the dead, staunched the bleeding wounds of the surviving few, and bore 
them to her hospitable mansion. And thus she went abroad, and thus she blessed the 
world, diffusing the light of her countenance, and spreading her benign infiuences, 
wherever there was a heart to feel, or a mind to think. So far I have delineated her 
character and deeds; more I will not, need not say. Her character needs no blan- 
dishment, for hers is a living fame. I will not eulogize her, for she needs no eulogy ; 
hers is a deathless name. But who is this wonderful being, this paragon of perfec- 


tion. Her name is Benevolence. 
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Original. 
COLUMBIA’S BARD. 
WRITTEN ON SEEING A LIKENESS OF BRYANT. 


BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE, 


Lona years have passed since I have seen thy face, 
And care and wo on mine have left their trace, 
Till those I knew in early life, but seem 
The rapturing phantoms of a cherished dream. 
But here upon the picture do I scan, 
The student, scholar, puet, nay the man: 
For thou wast once familiar—not thy name, 
As daily read upon the page of fame, 
Nor yet thy written language gushing free 
From out thy heart’s deep fount of poetry, 
Where inspiration of thy boy hood’s days, 
In rich simplicity thy manhood lays 
Breath freely forth, and gracefully prolong, 
So rapture is the homage to thy song, 
And thine the master lyre, thy country’s boast, 
Whose tones thrill every heart from inland to the coast. 


Thou wast familiar as the friendly guest 
Of those I loved, in bonds paternal blest : 
How many a time the parent roof has rung 
With thy fond welcome, and the echo clung 
To hearts that cherished thee, whose later lot 
Has been but sad vicissitude, forgot 
Perchance by thee, ’mid toil for glory—strife— 
And the deep worship that has crowned thy life. 
No, not forgotten all, so would ’st thou be 
Unworthy of the olive decking thee ; 
But lost amid the murmuring of the crowd, 
Whose cheering words of adulation ]oud 
Have choked the tenderer echoes of past years, 
And oft obsequious stayed regretful tears : 
So mid the tossing of the ocean waves, 
Is lost the bird that there its pinions laves, 
But when the heavings of the hillows cease, 
And all is hushed in quiet and in peace, 
There rocks the minstrel of the lashing sea, 
Whose home in storm or calm is there eternally. 


Who could renounce the voices of his youth, 
In volume fervor and each cadence truth, 
And for a fading laureate bow him down, 
Had ne’er like thee worn worthily the poet’s crown. 


The poct has a soul for every time, 
That freezes not or chills, whate’er the clime ; 
The gushing fount within his heart of hearts, 
Of poetry and song, that upward starts, 
In bubbling streams to sparkle thro’ the land, 
is moved by magic of no jewelled wand ; 
But fills and flows, by every bill and plain, 
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And leaps and murmurs in Eolian strain, 

Where the soft whispering of his early loves, 
Kissed every flower and hushed the forest groves. 
The sward is greenest where his childhood played, 
The air is softest ’neath its roof-tree shade, 

And loftiest stand the solitary hills 

Whence gushed in gladness those pure limpid rills, 
That washed his tiny feet in childhood’s glee, 

And filled the unfurrowed palm as leaping free, 

Or bathed the dimpled hand in joyous ecstasy. 
The flowers that sprung beneath his sister’s hand, 
Were fairest flowers in all his native Jand ; 

Or those that bloomed the woody vale along, 

And first gave inspiration to his song, 

Are lovelier far through all succeeding time, 

Than the broad blooming flower of India’s clime, 
Bursting in midnight watch of wondering eyes, 

As meteor flashing from the nether skies. 

The earliest time, the most regretful past, 

And earliest friends more cherished than the last. 


How yearns his heart, beneath the fond caress, 
And later smiles of those whom titles.bless, 
Perchance of crowned heads, (for mitre stoops 
To mind, and plume on helmet droops, 

As the soft lyre and snowy robe pass by, 

As ’twere a gifted spirit from on high ;) 

How yearns he thus the toil-worn hand to grasp, 
Or form ungemmed again, once free to clasp, 

Of those who oft his household board had cheered, 
Ere death or change had left the void he feared. 


Thou wast my elder much, I, but the child, 
Dandled upon thy knee in frolic wild, 
When first [ knew thee in the merry throng— 
And learned to love the master of the song,— 
Of sisters, brothers, parents, severed now 
By death or distance, seal upon whose brow 
I may not lift or read—so too of thine 
Who joined the group I sing, circling fond friendship’s shrine. 


My senior much, companion thou of those 
Who sang my nursery hymns, soothing my woes ; 
Yet soon curselves on the same stage we find, 
In the same drama each a part assigned. 
Thine played—how well—encored—the audience charmed, 
Mine—nearly finished, yet whose heart has ’t warmed, 


Thy birthplace now perchance the stranger’s care, 
To me a saddening charm will ever wear; 
For often there when thou wast far away, 
Gathering green laurels for thine elder day, 
Beneath the roof that early sheltered thee, 
Have I the fleeting hours in converse free, 
And merry tale enjoyed, with those allied 
To thee in closest bonds, thy crown their pride, 
Their theme full oft, the sisters of thy love— 
Too gentle one for earth transferred above, 
While the rich music of thy tenderest lay 
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Will e’er immortalize on earth her stay. 

Each spot there hallowed by thy Orphean lyre, 
The meadow and the hill, the graves of sire, 

Of kindred, and of friend, as still hard by, 

That ancient mansion gate they quiet lie ; 

The wandering brook that near it gently flows, 
The wild-flower on its bank, the rustic rose 
That lifts its blossoms to the window pane, 
Shaking the morning dew or drops of rain 

From its fresh bursting buds, the vine 

That draped its gambrel roof, as sacred shrine 
Bedecking, these back to my memory come, 
Laden with treasures from my childhood’s home, 
As hidden things rise on the tempest blast, 
Uptorn from earth and tell of friendships past ; 
While here | gaze upon thy pictured face, 

And on the graven lines thy cherished features trace. 


How scattered they those silent paths who trod ; 
Some walk Heaven’s streets, the early called of God, 
Ere blight or mildew on their beauty fell ; 

Some in their waning time passed Jordan’s swell, 
Long mourned and wept and hymned with trembling lyre, 
And stricken love sweeping the plaintive wire. 
Some in that E] Dorado of our land, 

From prairied vale inhale the breezes bland ; 
While foreign dews have lighted on thy head, 
And foreign winds their balmy influence spread, 
Round thee as long thy wandering footsteps trod, 
The soil where proudly waves a monarch’s rod. 
Thus rise they to my vision one and all, 

As erst I saw them in the festive hall, 

In quiet converse, or in fireside glee, 

Or in the paths of nature roving free. 

Blest be the picture that can thus recall 

The scenes, the friends of youth long buried all, 
Beneath the mind’s dark rubbish, that can stand 
The guardian of memory in every land ; 

And blest the friendship in whose heart it may 
Have brightly glowed, to feel not here decay. 


T’ have known thee Bryant in thy morning prime, 
Unhackneyed by the world, unscathed by time, 
Unvarnished by earth’s foolish sophistry 
That binds the mind as fetters do the free, 
Unshackled by ambition, gospel grace, 

Denies, by virtue of the highest place, 
Assumed by one till others freely braid, 

The wreath of fadeless bays around his head, 
Is joyous in the memory of the past, 

And from its page te fade, in life, the last. 


Thus to have known our nation’s Poet well, 
Were in the future pleasant theme to tell ; 
Nay, honor, when the leafy wreath he wears, 
Is gemmed and circled by Columbia’s stars, 
And when compelled by death to cast it down, 
The meed returned shall deck our country’s crown. 
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MOUNT ZION. 


‘« Zion—thrice happy place, 
Adorned with wondrous grace ; 
And walls of strength embrace thee round.” 


Tuts was the largest of the four hills upon which Jerusalem was built. 
situated in the south part of the city, and was included within the walls. A large 
portion of it is now outside. It was upon.this mountain that the strong castle stood 
which David took from the Jebusites. Here, too, he built his palace, and made great 
fortifications. It was defended by bulwarks and towers onevery side. ‘ Walk about 
Zion, and go round about her; tell the towers thereof, mark well her bulwarks, and 
consider her palaces.” These were ‘the strongholds of Zion;’’ and so strong were 
they that it was thought the lame and blind could defend them. When Zion was thus 
fortified and covered with palaces and towers, the word of the Lord went forth against 
it by the prophet, and he declared that “ Zion should be ploughed as a field.”’” Her 
fortifications were so many, and her bulwarks so strong, that that assertion seemed 
impossible, and no doubt the men who feared not God laughed him to scorn as he de- 
livered the fearful message. But the word of the Lord has been fulfilled. Jerusalem 
has been made heaps, and Zion is now ploughed as a field. 

The poor Arabs sow their grain from year to year, little thinking, as they urge their 
oxen over the soil, that they are fulfilling the word of the Lord uttered thousands of 
years ago. The palaces of David, the castles and towers which defended it, with all 
the strongholds which defied the enemy, are now no more. ‘“ The daughter of Zioa 
is made desolate, and all her ways do mourn because none come to her solemn feasts.” 
As you walk over this ground where David and Solomon reigned, and where the long 
list of kings were buried, and mark the sad change which has passed upon the place, 
you must feel the force of the truth that the word of the Lord issure. The awful 
threatnings which he declares, that he will execute. Zion was dear to him. He put 
honor upon it, and defended it for his servant David's sake. But he warned his peo- 
ple that their sins would find them out, and they would be driven from their strong- 
holds and scattered through the world, That word has been accomplished. They 
are gone, but Zion remains; while they have been driven like chaff before the wind, 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, this hill still stands as evidence of the unfailing 
word of God. They who disobey and despise God like Israel, shall be scattered and 
punished like Israel; while they who trust in the Lord and obey His word, “ shall be 
like Mount Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth forever.”’ 

Zion is frequently spoken of in the Bible. It sometimes refers to Mount Zion, but 
more generally to the spiritual church of God. It is said that “the ransomed of the 
Lord shall return and come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads.” 
This does not mean that all Christians shall be gathered together upon Mount Zion 
at Jerusalem, for that would be impossible, but that all the redeemed of the Lord shall 
be united together in the spiritual Zion on earth and in heaven. Let us then turn 
from the earthly Zion which now lies in ruins, to the spiritual Zion, the living church 
of God. There let us record our names and take up our abode, for blessed is the man 
whose name shall be written with Israel, and who has an inheritance with the sons of 
Zion. There is salvation, and we are invited to come and take it. Let us go, for we 
have not to meet the awful curse of the law, which condemns us to hell, but the pre- 
cious blood of Jesus; we have not to come to Mount Sinai, but Mount Zion—the city 
of the living God—the heavenly Jerusalem—and to an innumerable company of an- 
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gels, to the general assembly and church of the first-born which are written in heaven, 
and to God, the Judge of all, and to Jesus, the gracious Mediator.”’ 


in Zion let me dwell, 

The Savior let me tell, 

Who saved my soul from hell— 
Jesus the Lamb. 


There may I find a plaee, 

Through rich abounding grace, 

And look upon his face— 
Jesus the Lamb. 








A xoBLe wipow.—During the reign of terror in Ireland, in 1798, a circumstance 
occurred, which in the days of Sparta would have immortalized the heroine ; it is al- 
most unknown—no pen has ever traced the story. We pause not to inquire into the 
principles that influenced her; suffice it, that, in common with the most of her stamp, 
she beheld the struggle as one in which liberty warred with tyranny. Her only son 
had been taken in the act of rebellion, and was condemned by martial law, to death ; 
she followed the officer, on whose word his life depended, to the place of execution, 
and besought him to spare the widow’s stay ; she knelt, in the agony of her soul, and 
clasped his knees, while her eyes, with the glare of a maniac, fell on the child beside 
him. The judge was inexorable ; the transgressor must die. But taking advantage 
of the occasion, he offered life to the culprit on condition of his discovering the mem- 
bers of the association with which he was connected. The son wavered; the mother 
rose from her position of humiliation, and exclaimed, “‘ My child, my child, if you do, 
the heaviest eurse of your mother shall fall upon you, and the milk of her bosom shall 
be poisoned in your veins.’’ He was executed: the pride of her soul enabled her to 
behold it without a tear; she returned to her home; the support of her declining 
years had fallen; the tie that bound her to life had given way, and the evening of the 
day that saw her lonely and forsaken, left her at rest for ever. 
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IpLE DAUGHTERS.—It is, says Mrs. Ellis, a most painful spectacle in families,where 
the mother is the drudge, to see the daughters elegantly dressed, reclining at their 
ease, with their drawing, their music, their fancy-work, and their reading; beguiling 
themselves of the lapse of hours, days and weeks, and never dreaming of their re- f 
sponsibilities ; but as a necessary consequence of the neglect of duty, growing weary : 
of their useless lives, laying hold of every newly -invented stimulant to rouse their 4 
drooping energies, and blaming their fate when they dare not blame their God, for 
having placed them where they are. 

These individuals will often tell you with an air of affected compassion—for who 
can believe it real? that ‘‘poor dear mamma is working herself to death.” Yet no 
sooner do you propose that they should assist her, than they declare she is quite in 
her element—in short, that she would never be happy if she had only half as much 
to do. 








Wuenre true religion has prevented one crime, false religions have afforded a pretext 
for a thousand. 





